DESIGN'S READER’S GUIDE 


Chalks 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 

American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Poster Pastello, Ambrite, Hygieia. 


Air Brushes, Artists 


Thayer & Chandler, 910 West Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 


Crayons 


American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 


Finger Paints 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Marionettes 


Mulier Marionettes, 1324 Ashland Ave.., 
Evanston, Ill. Send 10c for catalog. 

Hazelle’s Marionettes, 822 Broadway, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Modeling Materials 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Milo modeling material. 
Formwell. 

American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 


Show Card Colors 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Prang Tempera. 
American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 
Erwin M. Riebe Corp., 159 E. 60th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Watercolors 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Prang products. 


Artist Oil Colors 


and Brushes 


Erwin M. Riebe Corp., 159 E. 60th St,, 
New York, N. Y. 


Correspondence Courses 


Publishers’ Exchange, 220 S. State St. 
Rm-1001 D, Chicago, Illinois. Fea- 
turing America’s most thorough 
courses on Illustrated Mimeograph- 
ing. Also used art courses, and 
other study material at bargain 
prices. 


Books 


Handicraft—Simplified Procedure and 
Projects. Author-Publisher Lester 
Griswold, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Classroom Aids 
Designs, Patterns, Instruction Charts for 
building—Arts and Crafts Program. 
Author-Publisher Lester Griswold, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Art Schools 


Art Academy of Cincinnati, W. H. Siple, 
Dir. Eden Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Art Center School, 1905 North Highland 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif. Henry 
Lovins, Director. 


This page is devoted to the interests 
of both our readers and advertisers. 
In the Reader’s Guide, Design is at- 
tempting to give its subscribers a 
place to turn to quickly and in a 
short time find where materials and 
other types of artists supplies can be 
secured. Design’s Reader’s Guide is 
also ready to answer any questions as 
to where items not listed in this sec- 
tion can be bought. Address your in- 
quiries to Reader’s Guide Department, 
Design Publishing Co., 32 Warren St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Art Institute of Chicago, Michigan Ave. 
at Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


California College of Arts and Cratts, 
College and Broadway, Oakland, 
Calif. 


John Herron Art Institute School of Art, 


Donald D. Mattison, Dir. Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 

Meinzinger Art School of Fine and 
Commercial Art, Fred J. Meinzinger, 
Director, 4847 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Pratt Institute, James C. Boudreau, Dir., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Professional School of Art, Mrs. Frank- 
lin, Dir., New York City. 


St. Louis School of Fine Arts, Kenneth 
E. Hudson, Dir., St. Louis, Mo. 


Silk Screen Supplies 


Silk screen printing supplies. Walter 
Karl Titze, 1366 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, California. 


CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


Ball Mills 


Pereny Pottery, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


Banding Wheels 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 

The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 

J. Kaefer Manufacturing Co., 805 Vine 
St., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Pereny Pottery, 842 N. Pearl St., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Clays and Glazes 


Pereny Pottery, 842 North Pearl St, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


American Art Clay Co., Indianaoplis, 
Indiana. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 


Ceramic Crayons 


Pereny Pottery, 842 North Pearl S&t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Kilns 


American Art Clay Co., Indianaoplis, 
Indiana. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
Pereny Pottery, Columbus, Ohio. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 


Potter's Wheels 


Pereny Pottery, 842 No. Pearl St., Co 
lumbus, Ohio. 

American Art Clay Co., Indianaoplis, 
Indiana. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 

The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 

J. Kaefer Manufacturing Co., 805 Vine 
St., Hamilton, Ohio. 
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FELIX PAYANT 


Forest Grant, Director 
of Art, New York City 
Public Schools, New York 


Dr. Ray Faulkner, Head 


of Art Dept., Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. 


Alfred Howell, Director 
of Art, Public Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Alfred E. Pelikan, Di- 
rector of Milwaukee Art 
institute, Milwaukee. 


C. Edwin Johnson, Di- 
rector of Art, Public 
Schools, Cincinnati, O. 


Aime H. Doucette, Art 
t., State Teachers 
College, Edinboro, Pa. 


Elizabeth Bethea, 
Head of Art Department, 
Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, Ruston. 


Margaret Erdt, Super- 
visor of Art, Public 
Schools, San Ber- 
nardino, Calf. 


Grace Sobotka, Associ- 
ate Professor of Art, 
George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn. 


Dr. William E. Warner, 

American Indus- 
trial Arts Association, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


H. Rosabelle MacDon- 
ald, Chairman of Art 

t., Art and Music 
H. S., New York City. 


Clara MacGowan, Asst. 
Prof. of Art, North- 
western University, 
Evanston, Iilinois. 


R. Guy Cowan, Design 
Consultant, Onondaga 
Pottery, Syracuse,N. Y. 


Elizabeth Gilmartin, 
Director of Art, Public 
Schools, Toledo, Ohio. 


Mary Albright Giles, 
University Schools, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus. 


Marion E—. Miller, 
Director of Art, Public 
Schools, Denver, Colo. 


Clara P. Reynolds, Dir. 
of Art, Public Schools, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Elizabeth Wells Robert- 
son, Dir. of Art, Pub- 
lic Schools, Chicago, III. 


Edna Patzig, Assoc. 
Professor, Department 
of Art, University of 
lowa, lowa City. 


Grace M. Baker, Chair- 
man, Division of the 
Arts, Colo. State Col- 
lege of Ed., Greeley. 


Vincent A. Roy, Super- 
visor Art Education 
Dept., Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Jane Betsey Welling. 
Assoc. Prof., College of 
Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit. 


Wanda L. Wheeler, 
Supervisor of Art Edu- 
cation, City Schools, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Dr. Kate V. Wofford, 
Prof. of Rural Educa- 
tion, Buffalo State 
Teachers College. 


Eastern Consultant for DESIGN: 
William L. Longyear, Art Dept., 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A student in Detroit Public Schools throwing pottery 


AMERICAN ART IN RETROSPECT 


By Felix Payant 


THE AMERICAN MURAL 


By Gerald Mast 


MURALS 


Made at Fenger High School, Chicago 


MURALS 


Mace at Amarillo, Texas, High Schoo! 


JAVANESE BATIKS 


By Daniel Real, translated by Julia Kelly 


SILK SCREEN PRINTING 


By Jack Arends 


SANDPAPER MONOTYPES 


By William S. Rice 


KNOWLEDGE OF MATERIALS 
IN THE TRAINING OF AN ART TEACHER 


By J. B. Smith 


POSTERS 


Made at W. P. A. Federal Art Projects 


DESIGNING WITH LEAVES 
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TIN MASKS 
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MOTION PICTURES 
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For the 
Western Arts Convention... 


OR ANY OTHER TIME— 


YOUR 
p HOTEL 


IN CINCINNATI, OHIO 


HOTEL SINTON 


4TH & VINE STS. 


10 MINUTES FROM UNION TERMINAL 
15 MINUTES FROM AIRPORT 


1 Mi N UTE FRO M SHOPPING DISTRICT 


EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 
THEATRES 


R ATES FRO M AIR-CONDITIONED 
$3.50 RESTAURANTS 
$4.00 DOUBLE AIR-CONDITIONED 
$4.50 TWIN BEDS BARS 


| 
DIRECTION—AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATION | 


J. LESLIE KINCAID, Pres. JOHN M. CRANDALL, Managing Director 


ad 


PAC 


PAC (Printing and Advertising Clinics) has just been 
organized to provide for a series of special clinics on mat- 
ters of interest to the advertising and graphic arts in- 
dustries, according to an announcement received from Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corporation, sponsors. Its purpose is 
to bring together leaders in the fields of advertising and 
printing, to study new developments and trends, to ex- 
change ideas and discuss common problems and to en- 
courage higher standards in the graphic arts. Among the 
new Advisory Board members of PAC are Mr. James C. 
Boudreau of Pratt Institute, and Mr. M. B. Cary, Jr., 
of the American Institute of Graphic Arts. 


> 


NEW PRODUCTS ANNOUNCED 


The American Crayon Company has announced a new 
oil crayon for sketching and painting, called Sketcho. It is 
described as a large round stick, easy to handle and suited 
to quick production of large bold effects. Other interesting 
features announced by this company are a new jet black 
battleship linoleum which is being used for linoleum blocks, 
and a new type blackboard cleaner called Hygiea Chalkboard 
Cleaner. 

The Besbee Products Corporation has developed a new 
molded art letter made of plastic material which may be 
used to advantage in signs and displays. 

The W. B. Connor Engineering Corporation announces 
a new type of equipment known as the Dorex Odor Ad- 
sorber, which it is claimed will safeguard rare manuscript 
a against yellowing due to atmospheric sulphur 

ioxide. 
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Meet Our Advisors 


CLARA P. REYNOLDS, Director of Art, Seattle Public 
Schools, Seattle, Washington, has spent many years working 
for the best interests of her students and co-workers, and 
for the general betterment 
of art education. As diree. 
tor of art for this progres. 
sive western city, she dogg 
not confine her interests 
progress on the West Coast 
but is sincerely and actively 
concerned with what ig be. 
ing done throughout the 
country, a fact indicated by 
active membership in Kags. 
tern, Western and Pacific 
Arts Associations, and jp 
the Art Section of the Na. 
tional Education Associa. 
tion. 


Her splendid educational] 
background includes grad- 
uation from Pratt Institute, | 
a year at Columbia Univer. 
sity, and a year at the Ip- 
ternational School of Art— 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and Austria. She attended the Ip- 
ternational Art Congress at its Brussells and Paris meetings, 
and has written many articles for educational and art edv- 
cation magazines. 


As a hobby Miss Reynolds collects dolls and toys from 
many lands, including articles of early American origin, and 
possesses an exceptionally interesting collection. During 
her years as an art teacher and director she has been par- 
ticularly concerned with making the schoolroom and build- 
ing a beautiful place in which to live and work. 


McBride & Anderson 
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NEW USES FOR PLASTICS 


A fabulous era in which the extensive use of plastics, 
those remarkable new chemical materials compounded 
from such basic sources as carbolic acid, formaldehyde, | 
and sour cow’s milk, and transformed into furniture, 
fabrics, and even houses, which will make America more 
economically self-sufficient and productive than ever be- 
fore, were forseen by Raymond Loewy, noted American in- 
dustrial designer, in a recent television interview with the 
president of Printers’ Ink. | 


The interview officially opened the First National Con- 
ference on Plastics as applied to Interior Design, sponsored 
by Interior Design and Decoration. It was presented as a 
special program feature of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s television station W2XBS. 


During the interview, Mr. Loewy discussed and dis- 
played such plastics products as: A mirror which, being 
plastic, will bend but not break; Synthetic rubber plastics 
which although more expensive and less _ heat-resistant 
than real rubber, would suffice if Americans were cut off 
from normal supply sources; Chairs made of plastic ma- 
terials which look like glass but are shatterproof and 
lighter in weight; Fire-proof plastics which will make air, 
rail, and water travel safer; rugs, tables, floors, ceilings, 
walls, houses, and many other decorative and _ utilitarian 


products. 
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AMERIOAN ART RETROSPRGT 


It was natural for those arts pertinent to the physical necessities of life to be developed first. But 
as the rigors of early pioneer days had passed and fortunes were made, the artist as we have learned to 
think of him, came into the picture. This implies a certain amount of leisure and means with which to 
pay the artist for this work. And frequently in colonial times the artist was not able to live on what he earned 
from his art and had to turn to other things for his support as did Paul Revere, the silversmith. 


Talented young American architects and artists turned to England to further their education. English 
artists visited the colonies. This fostered the adoption of English ideals here. In the middle of the 19th 
century those persons and institutions that supported art were engulfed by the wave of the industrial rev- 
olution. After the Civil War art was influenced by the chaotic condition in America. It was a difficult 
time for the artist. 

The period immediately following the Civil War introduced Whistler, Eakin, Ryder and others among 
the painters; and Richardson, the architect. The late Victorian age is sometimes spoken of as the “Gilded 
Age” of American art. The romantic, the bizarre, were the vogue in architecture, in painting, in home 
furnishing, and on the printed page. 

America has always been the scene of a succession of divergent tendencies, forces, contradictory fac- 
tions, and other innumerable issues. Each generation finds art characterized by emphasis upon different 
methods: impressionism with its theory of split color; l’art nouveau and its weeping curves; and in more 
recent years cubism, futurism, surrealism—many or all of these emanate from Europe. 


The introduction of electricity has done much to herald stage decor. Photography has had its in- 
fluence on painting and has considerably affected the art of portrait painting. Motion pictures, one of our 
most influential arts, gauged by the number of persons who patronize it, is no small factor in our social 
fabric at the present time. 


Depression years and the collapse of huge personal fortunes revolutionized the position of the artist. 
Generous patronage of previous years disappeared. Government patronage of the arts marks the beginning 
of a significant epoch. Federal art centers dot the country. Numerous projects reintroduce murals as a 
component part of architecture. The Historical American Building Project through its study of architec- 
ture has provided a new source of material. The Index of American Design has done much to study and 
record significant arts indigenous to America. These are but a few of the powerful agencies for general 
education in the arts. 


Such vast art expressions as city planning, architecture as a direct expression of a social pattern, and 
the arts involved in the home, are all of widespread social import. The artist’s place in industry, where the 
material necessities of life are produced in mass, the distribution of materials from one region to another, 
and the transportation of people by various means, call for a careful study. They are characteristic factors 
in contemporary living. Among those activities universally considered as of great cultural significance are: 
painting, the graphic arts, sculpture, photography, motion pictures, theatre arts, handcrafts and personal 
attire. 


While it is of vital importance that the consumer derive that satisfaction and enrichment of living which 
the arts provide, it is assumed that every citizen is interested to some extent in the problems and materials 
with which art is concerned, in what the artist attempts to do, and in the bearing this has on current American 
life. The economic status of the artist in any culture is no mean point to consider. Throughout American 
history the artist has had to look for his support to a variety of sources. At one time persons of wealth 
were his patrons. With the depression and the dwindling of fortunes, the government has realized its re- 
sponsibility by providing a means of livelihood for the professional artist. In the future industry may be 
the patron of the arts. A striking phenomenon of the age is the extent to which the machine and the process 
of mechanization have overhauled our way of living. Quantity production has made it possible for persons 
of little means to enjoy many more privileges than they ever had before. Here lies a new type of art of 
which education must be cognizant. 

The relation between producer and consumer and the responsibility of the consumer as an artist 
naturally become important items in an age dominated by the machine. What the consumer demands must 
ultimately be imposed upon those concerned with production. 

It is difficult to isolate the various institutions and activities of life. Art is eminently a quality of all 
those factors that make up our contemporary society. An historical retrospect of the arts in America will 
reinforce the certain significant conclusion that from the disembarking of the first settler to the present 
time, man’s social and economic activities have been inseparable from art. 
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Gerald Mast is at present Head of Mural Department, 
Rhode Island School of Design, and was Supervisor of Mural, 
Federal Art Project, Michigan, 1938 and 1939. He is a 
graduate of John Herron Art Institute School of Fine Arts, 
Indianapolis; graduate of the School of the Society of Arts 
and Crafts, Detroit; and has studied under John Carroll. 


a Art that reaches close to the lives of the people has 


interest for them. Mural art reaches into the lives of peo- 
ple. It is a form of art that goes into their buildings. It 
has the responsibility of permanence attached to it and 
should present ideas of vital enough interest and inspiration 
in a community to survive the test of time. It imposes upon 
the painter some of the limitations that the sculptor faces 
when he creates heroically in stone. It is there to last and 
must perform its function toward humanity. 

I like to think of the American Mural, not as national in 
scope, but reflecting the spirit of the small community with- 
in the large. As such it has significance for the average man 
for it reflects his backgrounds, his life, within his buildings. 
So many of our American communities are rich in tradition, 
rich in men and the achievements of men who have left their 
mark on oncoming generations. This type of mural can 
be but does not have to be looked at by the art connoisseur 
to be intelligible. It speaks to the man whom it concerns. 
Schools, libraries, community centers, postoffices, civic audi- 
toriums are fitting places for murals as well as art museums, 
wherever people come together with a community of inter- 
ests. 

Schools are particularly fitting places for murals because 
here they are a part of the lives of a new generation as well 
as the adults of today. A mural in a school which deals 
with the particular character of a community can be a big 
educational force. Both from the point of view of its inter- 
pretations and its technical aspects of designing, painting 
and executing, as well as its interesting implications which 
lead back to the history of mural as one of the world’s fine 
old inherited processes. For the children of a school and 
their parents, who nowadays are drawn into the school 
through Parent-Teacher groups and as evening centers of 
recreation, to see a mural develop step by step under skilled 
hands is a vital experience. It makes of art something 
besides an esthetic idea and brings it into the realm of a 
functioning craft. Children in modern schools make murais 
of their own déaling with the subject matter of the social 
sciences and their school activities. It is an inspiration to 
them to see how these things are put to use in the profes- 
sional world. Then there is a strengthening of the tie be- 
tween the school and the community and a growth of cultural 
consciousness within the community when they have some- 
thing that reflects their life. 

The murals reproduced of Clare, Michigan, were under- 
taken in this spirit. They were closely watched and collab- 
crated on by the student body. The installation was accom- 
plished with the assistance of the local lumber yard, who 
contributed the lumber for scaffolding, and a group of teach- 
ers and the janitor aided very willingly in putting these large 
stretchers of canvas into the recessed spaces upon the wall. 
The local photographer was present with his camera and 
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MURAI 


By Gerald Mast 


CAN 


lights making pictures of the occasion along with the Joga] 
news reporter getting his story for the Clare Sentinel. The 
dedication was a really moving performance and the towns. 
people showed their interest by their turnout and enthusiags. 
tic response. 

Mural painting imposes a strict discipline upon the ar. 
tist. It requires a certain continuity of thought and effort 
combined with a precision and regularity of workmanship, 
It cannot be done in a wave of emotional excitement. The 
artist must be completely versed with the technical problems 
of his medium. He must cope with the task of getting his 
ideas into shape to pass the inspection of boards and com. 
mittees. He must delve into research pertaining to every 
aspect of his subject. 

Various mediums are used in mural painting. Oftep. 
times the particular job has certain characteristics that dic. 
tate the medium to be used. FRESCO is one of the oldest 
methods of mural painting known. It is the most natural 
medium to use mainly because it is the application of the 
pigment with water as a vehicle directly to a freshly lime 
surfaced wall. The crystallization that takes place when the 
lime dries incorporates the color and binds it permanently 
to the wall, leaving a quality of color that is homogeneous 
with the wall. 

TEMPERA is also a water color medium which has the 
addition of egg, or egg oil and varnish, or casein emulsion 
mixed in proper proportions with the pigment to become 
the binder when the paint is applied to the wall or panel. 
The quality of color given off by tempera is very satisfactory 


THE SCHOOL: 
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for mural, being soft in tone and mat in finish; if properly 
used it ig very permanent. 

OIL PAINT on canvas is used to quite an extent in 
mural painting today. It is a medium that is permanent 
and has the virtue of flexibility that the other mediums do 
not have. A mural can be painted in the artist’s studio, 
taken off the frame and rolled and transported to the build- 
ing it is designed for and the canvas applied to the wall 
with white lead, which makes it permanent. As a disad- 
vantage oil paint has so many possibilities that it is apt not 
to have the required quality of simplicity and clarity of de- 
sign. It also has the disadvantage of a surface that is oily 
or shiny which is undesirable for a mural. 


THE SCHOOL: Inheritance 
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The first things to consider in designing a mural are 
the wall space and the room. The structural quality of the 
wall is to be preserved in the design. The effect has to be 
in harmony with the architecture, that is, a design should 
not give the illusion of a tipping wall or an unsupported ceil- 
ing. It can be flat or three-dimensional in design, it can 
emphasize the wall or project the room, but in every case the 
design should be abstract in organization contrasted to being 
illustrative, pictorial or naturalistic. A mural design should 
go further than a two-dimensional ornamentation. It 
should give life to a wall as people give life to a room. 

Due to the nature of a mural being large in scale, a 
very thorough idea of the design has to be at hand before 
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any work is started on the wall. The eye is able to encom- 
pass such a very small area of wall space while at work on 
the wall that a thorough knowledge of the small areas has 
to be worked out in relation to the big areas. Thorougn 
sketches serve this purpose. 

In brief, the steps in executing a mural are: Complete 
working out of the design in black and white and in color 
to scale. It has been my experience that a tempera medium 
is most satisfactory in developing this color sketch, whether 
the final mural is painted in tempera, fresco, or oil. After 
the color sketch has been approved by those in authority, an 
enlargement is made of the design actual size on paper. 
This is known as the cartoon. The cartoon is the step 
where corrections are made in the drawing and all details 
completely worked out. The cartoon is then perforated and 
the design is pounced on the wall, panel or canvas. The 
pounce itself is a bag filled with charcoal dust. It is rubbed 
or stomped on the perforated line to leave the imprint of 
the design on the wall. The painting is then undertaken 
referring all the while to the color sketch. 

The artist’s treatment of the subject matter is what 
makes a mural effective. Subjects such as folklore, history, 
school and community activities, economic life, interpreta- 
tions of modern living, the portrait of a community, allegori- 
cal concepts, are all rich fields for murals. Historical sub- 
jects have been somewhat overdone perhaps, but to show 


MURALS MADE AT FENGER HIGH SCHOOL, 


how a particular community or country has evolved out of g 
historical episode vitalizes an otherwise remote though im. 
portant event. 

The subject matter for the four panels in the Clare 
Michigan, Auditorium developed out of considerable congy}- 
tation with the school officials and teachers who had cap. 
vassed the students for their ideas of what they would like 
on their auditorium walls and a survey of community actiyj. 
ties. 

The two central panels portray the two phases of the 
school, creative and recreational activities in one panel, and 
the academic inheritance of their studies in the other. Flank. 
ing these panels are two panels dealing with the life sup. 
porting the school, the environment of the school: a heroic 
figure of man in one panel symbolizing man’s interest jp 
developing natural resources to serve him. The content is 
based on the oil industry in that locality. The other panel 
shows the heroic figure of woman symbolizing nature and 
growth as revealing the riches of agriculture, which is the 
chief occupation of that community. 

These panels are in oil on canvas and were painted in 
Detroit, transported to Clare, where they were installed 
September, 1938, in the Auditorium. They were painted 
as a part of the program of the Federal Art Project of Michi- 
gan and the materials were paid for by the students of the 
school. 
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ABOVE: Development of Amarillo BELOW: Industry 


MURALS 


By Senior High School Students at Amarillo, Texas, under the direction of Miss Maude Fletcher. 


In the last decade there has been a renewed interest in mural painting over the country. The work of fewer than 
a half-dozen artists has stimulated this interest. As a result of recent enthusiasm, together with the Federal Government 
Art in Federal Buildings program, almost every section of the country can boast of a mural in the immediate vicinity. 
Usually these murals are the work of a talented and ambitious young artist employed under the Public Works Art Projec 

The prevalence of murals over the country makes it necessary for the future citizens to understand, appreciate, an 
develop a cultural attitude toward the arts of painting, architecture, and sculpture. This need prompted the Amarillo 
Senior High School to develop a unit on murals in the art department. It was felt that the students, while influenced by 
class guidance, should have the art experience in actually painting a mural after having made a critical study of the 
history of mural painting, its purpose, its place, and the difficulties met in its execution. Hence, the theory of “Appre- 
ciation based on knowledge and experience” was definitely put into practice. 

The unit was begun with a study of the history of murals, wall painting, and mural painters. The members of the 
class interviewed a local artist who had executed two murals; then they made a visit to the Historical Museum at the West 
Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, in order to study the murals there, which depict the history and development of the 
Panhandle of Texas. All this was done in order that the students might get a background for their project and might see 
that local color and theme should be guiding points in selecting the subject to be developed in a particular section. 

Having established a background, the class began the study of themes suitable for this locality. A dozen different 
themes were suggested after a thorough study and research, and the possibilities of each were duly considered. The 
entire class of nineteen third-year art students selected the two themes “Industry” and “Development of Amarillo” as be- 
ing the best suited and having the greatest possibilities. These were developed in a purely original and creative approach 
on mason-ite board with tempera paints, each one being four by ten feet. The unit required eight weeks. 
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NE of the most characteristic traits of the inhabi- 
tants of Java—the Javanese in the north, the Sudan- 
ese in the west, and the Madurese on the Island of 
Madura—is love of dress. It is expressed in their use of 
ornament and jewels and in the richly decorated material 
that is the foundation of their costume. 

This costume is almost identical for both sexes. The 
most important article is the “sarong,” a kind of dress that 
is worn either open or sewed together to form a sack. The 
scarf which the women throw over their head and shoul- 
ders is called a “slendang.” In certain regions on the 
island a girdle is wrapped around the chest. This is the 
“kemban.” The men wear a headdress that is made from 
a square piece of cloth. It is worn either as a turban or 
tied elegantly as a kerchief, and much attention is given to 
its arrangement. 

The sarong varies according to the district in which 
it is found. In some places it is worn with very flat pleats 
and in others it is simply wrapped around the body. But 
everywhere it is laundered daily, for the material can with- 
stand severe and frequent washing. The fabric may be- 
come worn and torn, but the colors increase in freshness 
and brightness. 

The entire costume—sarong, girdle, and shaw] or head- 
dress—is made of the same material prepared and decorated 
by a special process. This material is “batik.” 

Of all the arts practiced in Java, the art of batik is 
undoubtedly the most remarkable and original. It is im- 
possible to state, even approximately, when it appeared. 
All that can be said is that it seems to be very old. When 
the Europeans came to the island in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, they were impressed by the richness of 
design and coloring in the native dress just as the Moham- 
medan Arabs had been when they conquered the island in 
1478. At that time the island dominated the entire archi- 
pelago as Holland does today. 

Although Malay, this empire was Hindu in origin and 
civilization. For centuries it had exercised a strong influ- 


ence over the Sunda Isles and to it belong the monuments 


whose imposing ruins can still be found on a part of the 
island, bearing witness to the artistic development of this 
civilization. It is probable that the art of batik developed 
under this civilization, for batik is an Asiatic art. The 
Chinese seem to have known it and the Hindus still prac- 
tice it. We know very little about this very early period 
in Javanese history, but we know that when batik reached 
Java it was modified and that it must very quickly have 
taken on a definite form. The method used today by the 
natives probably differs very little from what it was cen- 
turies ago. 

Batik is material decorated with colored designs ob- 
tained by the successive application of coats of wax. The 
material used is the cotton that the natives buy in their 
markets. Occasionally silk is used. The material must be 
prepared before it receives the design. First, the starch 
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javanese Batipa 


The Preface by Daniel Real to “Les Batiks de Jaya” 
translated by Julia Kelly of the University of Cincinnati 
Published through courtesy of Librarie des Arts Decoratifs 


or filling is removed. The cotton is put into a bath of hot 
water several times and then soaked in cocoanut oil. After 
that, it is dried in the sun. The edges of the material are 
hemmed and the material is starched again to prevent the 
wax from running too easily. Again, the cloth is placed 
in the sun. A wooden roller is used in making the materia] 
soft. Finally, the material is ready for batik process 
proper. 

The wax used is a mixture of rosin from Borneo, ani- 
mal fat, and beeswax, to which is added sometimes a bit 
of wax that had been used before in making batik and 
that has become dark from contact with blue dye. It js 
usually mixed in an iron pot and placed over a fire made 
between three stones that form a triangle. 

Ordinarily the natives work at home. The women do 
the artistic work—the design and the application of the 
wax. The men do the dyeing. The first outlines are 
sketched in charcoal, and the material is put on a small 
frame. The wax is put on with an instrument that is 
known as the “tjanting.” 

The tjanting is made of copper. It has a handle of 
bamboo. It consists of a small reservoir or cup in which 
the wax is put. The little cup terminates in a narrow bent 
tube or spout from which the wax flows and which may be 
used as a brush. The tjanting varies in size according to 
the work for which it is to be used. The smallest one is 
used for outlines and the larger ones for covering surfaces. 
Several lines may be traced at the same time by attaching 
two or three spouts to a single cup. Sometimes the natives 
use another instrument, the “djegoel,’ which takes the 
place of a brush. It is made of thin pieces of wood with 
a wad of cotton at one end. It is used when a large quan- 
tity of wax is applied. But the main instrument is the 
tjanting. 

After the design has been drawn, all the parts that 
are not to be dyed are covered with wax that has been 
liquefied by heat. Before the material is put in the bath, 
the same design is traced on the back of the material, and 
once again the portions that are not to be dyed are cov- 
ered with wax. As a result of this long and tedious task, 
a batik has neither right nor wrong side, and true Java- 
nese batik can be recognized by this characteristic. On 
the continent and along the Goromandel coast, the design 
is worked on only one side of the material. 

After the wax has been solidified by immersion in cold 
water the material is dipped into a bath, the temperature 
of which depends upon the dye used. The dye takes every- 
where except on the wax. Then the material is put into hot 
water, the wax melts, and the material has its natural 
color wherever it had been covered with wax. Again the 
cloth is starched with rice water so that the wax will not 
run or become soft. The parts that are not to receive the 
second color are now covered with wax. This operation 
must be repeated on the back of the material. Only then 
is it ready to receive the second color. This entire process 
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must be repeated for each additional application of color. 
It takes weeks of very careful work to produce the superb 
cloths that rival the textiles of Asia in harmony and ele- 
One can readily understand that textiles that re- 
quire such careful workmanship sell at high prices. 


gance. 


There are simplifications. When only a small amount 
of the second color is to be used, the process is hastened 
py removing the wax with a blunt knife. In this way, all 
the wax need not be removed by the hot bath only to have 
most of it re-applied. : 

The dyes used by the Javanese are for the most part 
vegetable dyes except for a few anilin colors. The colors 
are blue, obtained from the wine of the “aren”; black from 
an exotic bark called “tingi’” and from the rind of the 
mangosteen fruit; yellow is made of "tegrang” and the 
bark of the “nangka”; green, a mixture of light blue and 
a decoction of tegrang to which vitriol has been added; 
red, which is obtained from the root of the “mengkudu,” 
and which is used cold. 

First the material is boiled in oil, then washed in a 
decoction of rice chaff, without which the color would fade 
when laundered, and finally rubbed with the mulberry 
root. “Soga-brown” is applied luke-warm. It is very pop- 
ular with the Javanese when combined with a creamy 
white. The other colors are obtained by combining two 
or three colors. To obtain a brownish black, they dip first 
in indigo blue and then in brown. In the same way, dark 
green is obtained with blue and yellow, etc. Let us note 
in passing that green is not much used in true Javanese 
batiks. Certain colors are reserved for the rulers. The 
native aristocracy sometimes wear materials: decorated 
with silver, but these are not in general use, and have 
always been restricted to the slendang. There are also 
decorative sarongs, ornamented with gold. 


The native batik worker is very artistic. He uses many 
decorative motifs which vary according to the ingenuity 
of the worker. However, the early designs have been 
kept and have become traditional. They have been repro- 
duced by successive generations, thus forming a series of 
design types to which the natives refer for their composi- 


tions. The same holds true for color, the shades of which 
have scarcely varied in the course of centuries. The early 


motifs came from Hindu designs but very soon these were 
modified to become purely Javanese. Later, there were 
other influences, resulting from contacts with other peo- 
ples. For example, in certain sections the Chinese influ- 
ence is very marked. The Chinese settled in various sec- 
tions of the island, living in colonies. And in certain cities, 
as Batavia and Surabey, veritable Chinese villages are 
alongside the Javanese quarters. Gradually, Chinese 
taste influenced the Javanese artist. This influence can be 
seen in the design of their batiks. As for the European 
influence, it, too, took hold, but the fabrics that it pro- 
duced were not very popular with the natives. 

There are two parts to a batik: the main body of the 
material on which the principal design is placed and the 
top or “kapala” that is decorated with some kind of motif 
that usually includes a series of very sharp triangles with 
the top points opposite each other. There are other de- 
signs within the triangles. The triangle motif is very old, 
and its origin is Malayo-Polynesian. The top of the batik 
ends with a rather wide border. 

The decorative themes are often taken from linear 
elements; curved lines, frets, etc. Very often they are 
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arranged diagonally. The blade of the Malay creese is 
another popular motif. Conventionalized animals lend 
variety to the decoration. We might mention birds and 
butterflies, but most popular are flowers, exotic fruits, and 
foliage. These form rich and delicately subtle patterns. 
The arrangement is extremely varied and some of the pat- 
terns are truly perfect. The human figure is rarely de- 
picted, and then it is distorted, we might say caricatured, 
in the style of the “wayang.” Even the Chinese and 
Europeans have copied these figures. The workmanship 
of these batiks is often crude and hesitant, but on the 
whole the artists show remarkable skill. 


The industry of batik can be found throughout the 
island of Java, including Madura, but it is not so well 
developed in the western section of the island and hence 
in most of the Sudanese region. It does not exist at all in 
the rest of the archipelago. It reached its highest devel- 
opment during the era of the prince states. Each of these 
states had its characteristic color, and it is quite easy to 
recognize, by its dominant color, the region in which a 
batik was made. The batiks of Surakarta are sober in 
tone. They have vibrant browns, powerful indigo-blues, 
and skilful and rich designs. The batiks of Djokjakarta 
have enduring browns, deep blues, and creamy whites. 
Those of Pekalongan are ordinarily very sober in color, the 
blue alternating with a golden white that is obtained by 
working the fabric with oil. The red tones are predom- 
inant at Semarang as well as at Lasem. These colors are 
also found at Batavia and Surabaya. both of which also 
produce materials of varied hues. On the Madura Island, 
as formerly at Cheribon, prints in blue and white are pre- 
ferred. 


Almost everywhere the manufacture of batik is carried 
on by the native in his own home. However, there are fac- 
tories where hundreds of women design and dye materials. 
The Chinese have taken possession of this industry in sev- 
eral regions, notably in the district of Lasem, where they 
have often replaced the native workers by Chinese. The 
Dutch have also set up factories in Java. They have 
always been deeply impressed by this curious art, and as 
early as the seventeenth century, they introduced it into 
Holland, and since then they have practiced it there. Grad- 
ually fraudulent imitations crept in. In Switzerland, for 
example, designs taken from Javanese motifs were printed 
on cotton. These products brought to the Indonesian 
Archipelago were not very popular with natives who have 
adopted them only on account of their cheapness. The 
natives also make imitations of batik which instead of 
being designed by hand are printed by means of copper 
molds. These materials, known as “type” are printed by 
a method that has been in use in Madras since the fifteenth 
century. 

In spite of these imitations and in spite of the influ- 
ence of European taste the old traditions have been re- 
tained and the art of batik has been preserved in its old 
form. Although batiks do not offer the interest and the 
sumptuousness of the embroidered silks of China or the 
richness of the cashmeres of India, nevertheless they com- 
pare with them in technique, in the skill of composition, 
and in the rhythm of their colors, and they occupy an im- 
portant place in the decorative arts. Their high degree of 
perfection helped to keep intact the civilization of a people 
who are profoundly original in an age when uniformity is 
spreading over the world. 
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Illus. No. 1: Ma- 


i terials used in silk 
screen printing. 


SILK SCREEN PRINTING 


The silk screen printing process, although new to the 
public school art program, is one of the oldest printing pro- 
cesses known to man, having been used in China some two 
thousand or more year ago. The simplicity of technique and 
the effectiveness of the results make it especially adaptable 
to school use. Posters, program covers and cards may be 
printed in quantity and in a number of colors at a surpris- 
ingly low cost. It is the only method by which printing 
may be done successfully on glass, wood and other objects 
which cannot be run through a press. Many textiles and 
wall papers are printed by the silk screen method. 

Sereen printing is especially adaptable to high school 
use since the technique is simple enough to be successfully 
mastered by the average student. The combination of crafts- 
manship and almost machine-like production afforded in 
silk screen printing approaches the methods of production 
in industry and demonstrates the relationship of the de- 


Illus. No. 2: Stretching the silk on the frame. 
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By Jack Arends, Director of Art 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., High School 


signer to the producer. It is an incentive to better and more 
purposeful designing with restrictions imposed by the 
technique which can easily be understood by the student 
designer. 

It is particularly helpful to the art teacher. Posters 
may be done quickly and effectively in quantity requiring 
the efforts of but one student at a time and eliminating the 
repeated demands on entire classes for posters. Program 
covers, high school annual covers and illustrations and cards 
are quite as easily and effectively turned out as are posters. 
One of our art majors designed and printed enough Christ- 
mas cards last year to make a profit of thirty-five dollars 
for his college bank account. Other projects included dance 
programs, literary society publication covers and _ history 
club booklets. Textiles may be printed by removing the 
frame from the printing board and moving it over the fabric 
to print the design. After printing, the fabrics must be 


Illus. No. 3: Cutting the stencil. 
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steamed by pressing them with a hot iron under damp cloths 
and newspaper to make the color fast. A study of printed 
fabrics follows quite naturally and with a much greater ap- 
preciation after having designed and screened a textile. 

The equipment may be built easily and makes a fine high 
school project, or it may be purchased for a very small sum. 
A list of the necessary equipment includes the stencil, sten- 
cil knife, a frame over which has been stretched an open- 


mesh silk, adhering liquid, a rubber squeege, turpentine, re- — 


moving liquid, printing ink, amber lacquer, tape, tacks, 
newspaper and rags. (Illustration No. 1). 

The frame may be constructed of 1” x 2” lumber to a 
standard poster size. It is advisable to allow one inch to 
each side of the screen, inside measurements, for freedom in 
flowing the ink over the stencil. Over the frame a piece of 
silk polting cloth or organdy (which is not as durable as 
bolting cloth) must be tightly stretched and made secure 
first with tacks and then with shellac. Care must be used 
in shellacing the edges so that none of the shellac covers the 
open portion of the silk. (Illustration No. 2). The screen 
must then be hinged to a plywood board slightly larger than 
the frame. It is then ready to receive the stencil. 

Commercially prepared stencils, a lacquer film ad- 
hered with rubber cement to a glassine paper, are most sat- 
isfactory. 

The design is worked out on paper in color and taped to 
a drawing board. Over this is placed the transparent stencil 
which is also fastened to the board with tape. The stencil 
is then cut by outlining the area to be printed with a stencil 
knife. Only the lacquered layer is cut and must be peeled 
from the glassine background. (Illustration No. 3). A new 
stencil is used for each color in the design. 

After cutting the stencil it must be adhered to the silk 
screen. A commercially prepared adhering liquid suited to 
the type of stencil is used to adhere the stencil to the silk 
screen. The stencil is taped under the screen so that the silk 
is placed in direct contact with the lacquered side of the 
stencil. Then with newspapers underneath as a pad and two 
soft cloths, one soaked in adhering liquid and the other dry, 
a small portion of the screen is wet and dried immediately. 
(Illustration No. 4). This is repeated until the entire sur- 
face is covered. After allowing the stencil a few minutes to 
dry the glassine paper is peeled from the screen and the 
open portions of the screen around the outside of the stencil 


Illus. No. 4: Adhering the stencil to the silk screen. 


A finished textile in four colors. 


are either masked with strips of tape or covered with a coat 
of amber lacquer. The stencil is now ready for printing. 

Prepared inks in both oil and water color are available 
for printing on papers. A mixture of cornstarch and dye 
of the consistency of thick tempera may be used to print 
textiles. The color for printing must be of a proper con- 
sistency for best results. Color which is too thin will flow 
between the stencil and the paper; color which is too thick 
will not flow through the silk evenly and will not produce 
an even textured print. 

The paper to be printed must be placed between the 
plywood board and the hinged screen. Registers to mark 
the exact placement of the paper on the board are very 
helpful. The screen is then lowered and with the squeege 
the color is flowed over the screen. (Illustration No: 5). 
Plenty of color must be used so that the entire printing may 
be done with a single stroke. Raise the screen, remove the 
paper and allow it to dry before attempting to print another 
color. Continued on Page 23 


Illus. No. 5: 


Printing with the silk screen. 
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SANDPAPER MONOTYPES 


Two Sandpaper Monotypes made by the author. 
Left: Calla Lily. Below: Magnolia Grandiflora. 


The Encyclopaedia tells us that a monotype is a unique 
print taken either by passing a metal plate such as copper 
or zinc, on which the picture has been done, through a print- 
on the back of the paper against the plate as in wood-block 
printing. Since only one print (rarely a second) can be 
made from the painted plate, the name “monotype” has been 
given to the process. 

A monotype may resemble a mezzotint, a lithograph or 
an oil painting, with its rich velvety blacks and subtle half- 
tones peculiar to those mediums. To insure success, a 
monotype must be transferred from the plate before the 
paitit has had a chance to “set” or dry. The most popular 
medium is oil paint or printers’ ink diluted with linseed oil 
and painted thinly on the plate with brushes; or a flat tone 
of ink can be rolled on the plate and the design made by 
wiping or pulling the color off with rags, cotton, match- 
sticks, and brushes, or it may be made to give a water color 
effect by thinning the oil paint with turpentine. The whole 
is but a development of wiping tones on or off a metal plate 
in printing, without any drawing or biting on it. 

The monotype process has been employed for years but 
until lately only as an amusing pastime in studios where 
there happened to be a copper plate press, where a number 
of men would entertain themselves making spontaneous 
sketches on plates and printing from them. Taken serious- 
ly by modern workers, the process seems to have gained a 
new lease on life, and some really beautiful prints have 
found their way into the portfolios of the collector. 

“The press does give the work by pressure a rich, soft, 
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By William S. Rice 


velvety quality, but this,” says Pennell, “is accidental.” It 
must be acknowledged that all monotypes are not success- 
ful; but when one does accidently get a good one, his joy is 
unbounded. 

The most important matter is not to put or leave too 
much color on the plate, or use too much oil or turpentine, 
because in going through the press, the paint is likely to run 
together in a mass, or it may even squirt out from under 
the plate and completely ruin the appearance of the print. 

The author has spent several years experimenting with 
oil paints in making monotypes, but a short time ago the 
thought occurred to him to find out what could be done with 
lithographic crayons. The results of this new experiment 
were rather pleasing and the method less liable to failures 
than the older, more generally used oil color process. 

Once anyone gets started in making monotypes by the 
crayon method just mentioned, it will not be long before he 
becomes an enthusiastic monotypist. The student’s interest 
will determine whether the art is a mere amusement or ar- 
tistic plaything or whether it is a means of artistic expres- 
sion equal to other forms of printmaking. 

The first important item is the plate; for this I use the 
finest grade of sandpaper (white, not black, about 3/0) cut 
the size desired to suit the etching press. If one has no 
etching press, a wash wringer may be used as a substitute 
but only small plates and very sensitive printing paper must 
be used to give the best results. 

Two grades of William Korn’s lithographic crayons 


were used to make the prints illustrated herewith, No. 3 
and No.6. The harder crayon, No. 6, is used for the lighter 
and more delicate tones and the softer crayon, No, 3, for 
the rich darks and solid blacks. The drawing may be first 
outlined with an HB pencil, but the shading should be done 
entirely with the lithographic crayons. The drawing, com- 
plete in all its details, is now ready for the press. 

The process of printing is exactly the same as for 
plates painted in oil colors, with this one exception. Instead 
of moistening the paper with water, as it is prepared when 
the printing is done with paints having an oil base, the 
paper is prepared in this manner. A tuft of cotton saturated 
with turpentine is rubbed across the paper leaving it evenly 
moistened but not shiny wet. It is important to get the 
paper dampened just enough but not soaked. 

In using the lithographic crayons, small crumbs acci- 
dently gather here and there on the sandpaper plate. These 
must be brushed away with a soft brush or piece of cotton, 
otherwise they will make unsightly black dots on the print 
which would then be difficult to remove. 

A word as to the paper to be used in printing sand- 
paper monotypes. Ordinary white drawing paper was used 
for the prints shown with this article. The more absorbent 
the paper, the better it will work. Therefore avoid hard- 
surfaced glossy papers if you want to obtain the best results. 
Japanese papers are the most satisfactory, as Hosho for in- 
stance, which has a lovely surface quality. These are ob- 
tainable from the Japan Paper Company, or from the Cali- 
fornia Book Company. 

Mat and frame a monotype print similarly to an etch- 
ing or block print. Be generous in the spacing of the mar- 
gins of your mats. A narrow, black half round molding 1/4 
inch or less in width is a conservative moulding that is al- 
ways in good taste. Place the title and signature on the 
margin of print instead of the mat. A lead pencil is used 
for this purpose. 

One should consider the color scheme of the subject 
in selecting the printing paper suitable for it—a white paper 
for white flowers or snow scenes, ivory or buff for sunsets 
and gray or pale blue for moonlight scenes. 

To the student who uses a wringer for his printing 
press: Screw the rollers down as tightly as you can after 
admitting two pieces of heavy cardboard hinged together 
with gummed tape. This folder should contain the sand- 
paper drawing against the turpentine dampened paper and 
a blotter on top of this for a blanket. 

If the etching press is used, the following is the pro- 
cedure: First a blotter or clean sheet of typing paper is 
laid on the bed of the press; then the sandpaper drawing 
side uppermost next to the paper prepared for printing, a 
sheet of blotting paper next and lastly the blankets. Con- 
siderable pressure is needed. 
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Mother Hubbard, a monotype made by Mar- 
jorie Benke. Such a monotype is made by 
using oil paint on either glass or metal. 


Perhaps in the beginning the student had better keep 
his monotypes small; the larger they are, the more difficulty 
he is likely to encounter in printing them, particularly when 
he is dependent upon a wringer press. 

Monotypes made by the sandpaper and lithographic 
crayons do not smudge, since the turpentine seems to act as 
a fixative. The monotype process is not as popular as it 
might be because only one print, as its name implies, can 
be pulled from the plate, though sometimes a second lighter 
print can also be obtained. Yet it has a great many possi- 
bilities in spite of the fact that it is not an easy process 
and requires considerable skill to produce really fine prints. 
Let us take up the art of sandpaper monotyping seriously 
and by this means dignify the subject which has in the 
past been dubbed as an “artistic plaything,” and thus lift 
it out of the commonplace to where it rightly belongs. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF MATERIALS 
IN THE TRAINING OF AN ART TEACHER 


Courtesy Dept. of Art Education, 
N. E. A., The Annual Bulletin 1939 


Formal procedures and lack of critical study have 
led many programs for art teachers to become ready-made 
affairs where the instructor does most of the thinking 
part in art work while the prospective teacher either fol- 
lows routine directions or collects devices for teaching. 
Materials are selected beforehand and put into the stu- 
dent’s possession through a book store or by means of a 
fee system, and problems are often selected with little 
or no regard for the student’s background and needs. The 
general effect is that the art teacher-to-be works in an 
artificial set-up and participates to a limited extent in his 
own art experience. When he later finds himself guiding 
others he is faced with great difficulties in selecting and 
planning materials. What may colleges and universities 
do to help the student-in-training learn about art ma- 
terials both for individual use and for professional use 
as a teacher? 


In seeking a solution to the problem it would appear 
that one’s philosophy of art education has a great deal 
to do with many things in a program for teachers, thus 
affording criteria for judging procedures of all kinds in 
this area. Hence the problem may be approached by de- 
veloping some controlling principles and giving their im- 
plications as far as art materials are concerned. The fol- 
lowing six proposals are made to show both a modern art 
educational theory and its implications for acquainting stu- 
dents with materials. 

1. The prospective art teacher will learn about materials 
if he engages in the whole process of art making and 
consuming. Otherwise he is having a partial art ex- 
perience and thus will be weaker when he approaches later 
art situations. The basic information needed in art work 
is best acquired in a laboratory approach where both in- 
structor and student honestly face art problems together, 
and set about to solve them. When an instructor does most 
of the thinking part of the process he robs his students 
of the opportunity to practice in all the phases of art 
production. The analysis of an art problem and the plan- 
ning of its solution are fundamental considerations in this 
field. In any case, whether the student plans to become 
a teacher or not, he should experience art directly, per- 
sonally, and have something to do with all the decisions 
involved. He should see the significance of the problem 
chosen, and understand how skills, details, and certain 
procedures fit into the larger scheme or whole. 

2. The prospective are teacher should learn about ma- 
terials and tools by actually working with them and not 
by reading about them. In other words he should be de- 
veloped through the same creative techniques by which 
he is expected later to develop his pupils. This means that 
learning by doing is the best way to gain the most from 
art experience. Book learning and oral verbalism lack 
something when compared with laboratory practice of 
the behavior patterns sought. At present too many art 
programs are mixtures of opposing ideas, i. e., on the one 
hand the student goes through formal patterns in art 
courses, and on the other he learns in the methods courses 
that he should teach self-expression and proper use 
of materials. Since the creative method, best illus- 
trated in laboratory approaches, is a natural process by 
which an individual of any age grows, and since artists 
have proven its value for centuries in solving their prob- 
lems, it promises to solve many problems today connected 
with learning about materials. It is hoped that planners 
of art educational programs study carefully the creative 
method and discover its implications for teaching pro- 
cedures in art. 
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By J. B. Smith. 
Univ. of Wyoming 


3. The prospective art teacher should experience those 
materials and techniques which have some bearing upon 
his immediate problems and not upon some future antici. 
pated ones. In college the student’s maturation is less aq- 
vanced than that of experienced teachers with rich back. 
grounds. College students live in their world and face thei; 
difficulties, not those of older people. They cannot project 
themselves several years ahead into classroom situations 
they have never faced, nor can they get excited about 
philosophical issues which are meaningless in their present 
lives. Not only is the best preparation for teaching pro. 
vided by handling materials in a meaningful way upon 
today’s topics, but the best service to him as an individual] 
is being rendered. Many topics of immediate concern to 
future teachers may be found in the student-teaching 
period and these should be utilized in furnishing insights 
into later professional uses. Generally speaking, the mere 
possession of a skill is not sufficient; it must be directed 
toward some expressive use—the expression of a mood, 
an idea, or the fulfilling of a function commonly called 
physical and practical. Moreover when students start to 
work organizing art elements for expressive ends the in- 
structor can then know what instruction will be needed, 
how much to give, how the student reacts to it, what 
ability is present, and what results may be expected. The 
student takes on personality in a real sense when his prob- 
lems are being considered, and he becomes a problem to 
the instructor in the same manner that pupils will be to 
him later. The student-in-training has the added burden 
of reflecting upon this process, while he is experiencing 
it, so that he may himself guide others in the same way. 


4. The prospective art teacher should maintain the in- 
tegrity of the tools and materials used. Many techniques 
and media for art work are hundreds of years old; they 
have developed their own forms of ornamentation under 
laws determined by the nature of the material used, the 
influence of tools, and the hand’s typical manipulation of 
them. A certain honesty of approach and respect for the 
outstanding characteristics are apparent and give rise to 
distinctive qualities among the several forms created. To 
make pen and ink look like etching is no virtue; to trans- 
fer ornamental idioms and tool marks from one field to 
another is mistaken effort. It is fundamental that each type 
of art must be sensitive to its own materials, frankly ex- 
press its own qualities, and be conditioned by its own pro- 
cesses. Having this kind of understanding one sees merit 
in the older tools and processes, and also welcomes the 
appearance of new materials to serve new purposes. 


5. The prospective art teacher should learn ways for 
evaluating new materials for one cannot learn all there 
is to know about all kinds of materials during the pre- 
liminary training period. He should learn well a few fun- 
damental materials, and reflect upon how he came to ad- 
venture with them, and why he made certain choices. He 
should be alert to new demands and new ways for meeting 
them, constantly experimenting so that he may be alive 
to the new possibilities afforded only to today’s artist. 
New articles are not accepted just because of sales talks 
and novelty, neither are the old ones discarded because 
of age alone. Since all materials cannot be experimented 
with completely first-hand, and since design is funda- 
mental, some art educators urge that much designing on 
paper supplement the pure functional approaches and direct 
handling of materials. Another tool for evaluating or con- 
trolling new materials will thus be gained. 

Continued on Page 23 
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HEY LIKE WINTER IN NEW YORK STATE 
THE STATE THAT HAS EVERYTHING 
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OLD KING COLE CHARLIE 


DESIGNING 


There are brownies and fairies and kings all to be found 
in the arrangement of a few leaves. Chickens, turkeys and 
ducks on the wing are to be had for the fun of making them. 

There is humor in leaves if you look for it; for example, 
theres “Charlie,” a dapper little fellow toe-ing out, or look 
at timid little “Master Brownie.” with his questioning look 
and his toes pointing in. 

Leaves are like people, some are fat, static and jolly 
like “Old King Cole” ; others are thin, active and intent upon 
purpose; while others, carefree and gay, go dancing or 
marching through life. 

Leaf design is an excellent means of studying nature 
first hand. Look for leaves of different shapes and sizes— 
round, oval, long, short, slender, lobed, small and large. Or 
look for their personality traits—Are they sober, funny, gay, 
sad, bright, dull? 

Gather as great a variety of leaves as you can find, being 
sure to get several of the same size and type so in case you 
wish to repeat a line or form you will have the leaves to do 
so. Place them flat between the pages of an old magazine 
or newspaper and apply a weight. Press them in this man- 
ner for a day and night. This will partly dry them but do 
not allow them to become too dry or brittle. 

On a piece of cardboard or stiff paper work out designs, 
landscapes, portraits, still life studies or animals. Allow 
your imagination and creative power full play for the possi- 
bilities in leaf design are numerous. Liquid glue or rubber 
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MASTER BROWNIE 


LEAVES 


By Ethel Bouffleur Behncke, State 
Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisc. 


cement will be best for fastening the leaves to the mount. 
In a few designs such as the turkey gobbler and the duck 
some of the leaves have been cut, but most of the objects 
are made with whole leaves. 

Do not consider this a permanent sort of work. That 
is not its purpose. It is just another media to give change, 
variety and new vim to the much used forms in art. It is 
for immediate use such as party decorations or favors. The 
designs may be preserved, however, by covering with cello- 
phane or glass. 

There is no cost for the leaves and very little expense 
for the other materials used. This makes it a practical pro- 
ject where supplies are not plentiful. 

There is also the art value in designing with leaves. 
Leaf arrangements give opportunity for all of the art ele- 
ments to be used. Line and form are, of course, evident in 
any of the designs, but tone, color and texture play important 
parts in showing the characteristics of the objects. The 
photographs show the tonal values and textures of the leaves 
especially well. The veining of the leaves so often adds to 
the interpretation desired. 

Most of the principles of design are well demonstrated 
by these leaf arrangements. Repetition is shown in border 
designs and to give action and rhythm in movements of 
dancing and marching figures. Proportion is most essential 
in this work—proportion of parts to the whole and objects 
toeach other. It is particularly good for proportion in figure 
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LEAF DESIGN GIRL AND DOG 
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to WILD DUCK THE LEAF DANCE 


jer construction. It has all the advantages of giving width to comes in the Northern States. In the South and West there 
of the figure and good action that oval figure drawing has and are leaves the year around. Try designing with leaves for 
ial it ismuch easier todo. It should help the child to get a feel- fun and the training you will get from the experience. There 
cts Ing for good proportions. are so many things to be made—story illustrations, farm 
ire There are plenty of leaves to be had until the snow animals and the characters you read about in stories. 
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TIN MASKS 


; Tin masks are fun, good wall decor- 
- ations, and easy to make. Beginning 
—_— or advanced students can create them. 


The finished mask. 


By Helen King Hattorf, 
Jefferson H. S., Richmond, Va. 


Steps | and 2, cutting and designing the paper 
2 patterns. Since the art program should provide students with 
| the means for art experiences, a variety of mediums is nec- 


essary. Tin, as one of these mediums, has become popvt- 
lar because of its pliability and diversified use. 


First the masks are cut freely from a folded paper. 
When a suitable facial design is obtained it is then traced 
on a piece of tin allowing space horizontally or vertically 
for the hair strips. Space may be allowed also on the eyes 
for curled lashes, for your mask must have personality. 
Mouth and eyes are next gauged or hammered out with a 
sharp knife or tool and the nose left attached at the bridge. 


The tin strips for hair are curled individually around 
a pencil either for the side of the face and forehead or waved 
to suit. 

Enamels give added life and sparkle to the masks. 
Wide red lips and spots of color for the clown; carmen lips 
and black eyelashes for the glamor girl or gay gashes on | 
the cannibalistic mask. By bending the mask down on | 
either side, a third dimension is obtained. | 

Modern tin animals, fowls and fish may also be created 


Steps 3 and 4, cutting and decorating the tin masks. from tin, either individually or in groups. 
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In “The Grapes of Wrath” Director John Ford (who 
directed “The Informer’’) has given us a singularly honest, 
dramatically gripping, and an artistically superior motion 
picture of a major social problem of our times—the mi- 
gratory unemployed worker. With fearless courage, and 
with unerring taste in photographic and art quality, a 
modern Iliad unfolds. The story of the Joads, a family of 
sharecroppers dispossessed from their land and homes 
after generations, and wandering through the Southwest 
of America in a vain search for work, can rank with other 
great historical pilgrimages. 


In this film we see pictured the “American Scene”’ 
which so many of our contemporary social realist painters 
have revealed to the world these many years. We need 
turn only to the works of Thomas Benton, John Steuart 
Curry, Reginald Marsh, Edward Hopper, and Robert Burch- 
field to realize that our own artists with their insight to 
the world around them, have long seen and known and 
expressed the message of “The Grapes of Wrath.” It is 
no wonder that Thomas Benton has been commissioned by 
the motion picture company which produced the film, 


to make a series of drawings and paintings based on the 
film. 


But is it not only in subject matter that Director 
Ford has made a film which is so closely related to the 
modern painters. We have had occasion to refer before 
to John Ford’s outstanding ability in terms of art expres- 
sion on the screen. Anyone who has seen the beauty of 
composition, texture, and photographic quality of the mas- 
terpiece, “The Informer,” will remember that an artist’s 
ability was predominant throughout. 
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John Carradine as “Casey” 


Here, too, in design, in textures, in breathtaking 
lighting effects, Ford has shown his mastery of the medium 
of the motion picture as an art form. For throughout, a 
conscious effort has been made not only to express the 
idea in thrilling movement, suspense and climaxes, but 
all this is done in terms of dark-and-light arrangements, 
line movements, lighting effects. The characters have been 
chosen to fill their parts with admirable appropriateness. 
Gaunt, haggard, elongated and deeply suffering, they move 
across the screen with the weight of their unhappy fates 
upon them. Henry Fonda in this role has an El Greco 
quality, and there are scenes when the fitful and tragic 
mood of the Spanish painter expresses the suffering of 
these souls in agony. 


But undoubtedly the person closest to this film is our 
muralist, Thomas Benton. Benton’s murals are peopled 
with men and women like the Joads. Hardy, self-reliant, 
true Americans, they are the backbone of our country. 
Benton has shown them on the farms, in the factories, in 
the home, around the cracker barrel. He has revealed them 
in their fine moods, and in their ugly ones, their weak- 
ness and their strength. 


“The Grapes of Wrath” shows us a view of our contem- 
porary life as it is seen today by a whole school of fine 
American painters. Put this insight has been expressed 
in terms of a stirring theme at the hands of a great mo- 
tion picture director, John Ford. All credit must go to 
the director who understands and makes use of art qualities 
in expressing this significant theme.—ELIAS KATZ. 


(Produced by Darryl F. Zanuck. From the novel by 
John Steinbeck. A Twentieth-Century Fox Picture.) 
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The Motion Pictures Section of DESIGN is a regular 
monthly feature devoted to articles, film reviews, and dis- 
cussion, on the use of motion pictures for art teaching, the 
film as an art form, and the production of motion pictures 
as a creative art activity. We welcome all suggestions, 
articles, criticisms, and requests for information. Write 
directly to this section, c/o DESIGN. 
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THE DOCUMENTARY 
FILM AS A LIVING ART 


By Arthur Rosenheimer 
Museum of Modern Art 


The motion picture, as the art born of the twentieth cen- 
tury, is a complex medium that permits the selection and 
inter-relation of the complicated phenomena of our society 
into a recognizable pattern—a medium that can photograph 
reality and present it with the vigor of a true experience. 
The makers of documentary films have seized upon this 
potentiality of the motion picture art, some to investigate 
the many aspects of the world we live in, others to interpret 
them, but always and fundamentally to bring people more 
intimately into contact with reality. 


Superficially, “documentary” might be taken to mean 
“newsreel.” After all, the newsreel is a visual document, 
a record of some actual event. But what we have come to 
regard as a documentary film goes beyond the mere surface 
of the event, seeking to reveal its significance, and to place 
it in its true historic perspective. 


To understand the nature of the documentary film today 
it is necessary to remember its sources. While they include 
elements of the fiction film,—what we usually call “the Holly- 
wood product”—its two main springs are quite remote from 
Hollywood. Robert Flaherty’s unique film, “Nanook of the 
North,” is the first picture that was by its very nature truly 
documentary. Previously there had been many travelogues 
of far places and of strange peoples; but the difference was 
that their makers had never lived so intimately or so ob- 
servantly with their people as Flaherty lived with the Hud- 
son Bay Eskimos. He knew them so well that he could ac- 
tually anticipate their movements with his camera. This 
understanding of their mode of life, of what was important 
to them and what made it so, necessarily produced a film 
that was far more than a simple record of a civilization, but 
rather was an interpretation of it. Flaherty’s use of nat- 
ural types in their own surroundings remains one of the 
fundamentals of the documentary form. 


The other great source of inspiration is in the epic cycle 
of films the Soviet Union made to celebrate the tenth anni- 
versary of its revolution; and in “Potemkin,” celebrating 
the twentieth anniversary of the 1905 revolts. From these 
masterpieces came the secret of recapturing history, of sim- 
ulating reality through film rhythms as well as by costumes 
and action. They became the primers for the men who were 
to make the documentaries. 


Montage as a developed theory of film making grew from 
a study of these pictures. The strip of film, they learned, 
meant nothing of itself. It had meaning only when it was 
placed in relation to other strips of film. Also, they saw 
that the effect of the strip was dependent upon its length: 
the idea of a machine in motion, for example, was better 
conveyed by a series of short strips revealing aspects of 
that motion than by one long strip that showed the machine 
as a whole. They discovered how to use the camera inter- 
pretively. 

The urge to escape the limitations ef the conventional 
story film grew keener as the vast possibilities of the camera 


became more apparent. New men, well grounded in film 
technique and unwilling to conform to the Hollywood pat- 
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Motion Pictures 


Conducted by Elias Katz 


tern, experimented with avant-garde films. They made 
cinépoems and city symphonies from random snatches of 
the world about them imaginatively brought together. 


In 1929, John Grierson interested the Empire Marketing 
Board in the idea of making a series of films on British trade. 
His first picture, “Drifters,” a simple account of the herring 
fleet, was such a marked artistic success that his unit wag 
retained, and the importance of the documentary film ip 
England has increased steadily since that day. 


Documentary films are relatively new to the United 
States. The Film and Photo League and Nykino did some 
pioneer work, but the great impetus here followed Pare 
Lorentz’ film for the United States government, “The Plough 
that Broke the Plains.” His second film, ‘The River,” was 
even more successful, and created widespread enthusiasm for 
the documentary form through its unprecedented circula- 
tion. Lorentz has very recently collaborated with Amer- 
ican Documentary Films, Inc. in the production of “The 
City”, a study of modern housing conditions. Frontier 
Films, the other outstanding producer of documentaries in 
América, has released a number of excellent socially-con- 
scious pictures. 


The American documentary film makers have shown 
themselves to be particularly interested in the investigation 
and clarification of social problems. In our complex society, 
where living is such a complicated process, interpretation, 
the integrated presentation of knowledge, is a primary func- 
tion of a living art; and the documentary film is constantly 
gaining wider appreciation as a new art form. 


MOVIES AT TOLEDO MUSEUM 


By Eula Lee Anderson 
Asst. Supv. of Education 


Some years ago a Director of another Museum said of 
The Toledo Museum of Art: “It is a Pioneer—it is the first 
human Museum—it aims to popularize art—to bring it 
closer to the people or rather bring the people closer to the 
best in art.” 


As the first to include motion pictures in its educational 
plan in the autumn of 1915, the Museum was again a Pioneer. 
From the beginning of this new venture, it was the aim of 
the Institution to show pictures that would supply back- 
ground and atmosphere to its collections, stimulate interest 
in them, and correlate with Museum activities. 


During a season of talks on the Arts of France, the Three 
Musketeers and Iron Mask were shown, together with travel 
pictures of French country. Background material for talks 
on the Arts of England was furnished in Robinhood, Little 
Lord Fauntleroy and Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall. Us- 
ually two reels of a long film are shown each Saturday, thus 
stimulating the interest in a weekly attendance at the Mu- 
seum’s activities. 


From time to time the Museum has rented films from 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. This Institution has 
produced a number of motion pictures that deal with various 
phases and periods of art. The Temples and Tombs of 
Egypt; Daily Life of the Egyptians—Ancient and Modern; 
The Gorgon’s Head; A Visit to the Armor Galleries; The 
Pottery Maker; Lorado Taft, Sculptor; Childe Hassam, Ar- 
tist; The Etcher’s Art and others have been shown. 


Pictures demonstrating the technique of various arts pro- 
duced by the University Film Foundation in The Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts have also been shown. The subjects 
have included Sculpture in Stone; From Clay to Bronze; Last 
of the Wood Engravers; and the Art of Spinning and Weav- 
ing. 

Since the pioneer days of motion pictures for children in 
the Toledo Musuem, film producers have shown a marke 
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degree of improvement and it is now possible to obtain 
sims on art, history, literature and nature with much greater 
ease. Then too, there is more cooperation on the part of 
the artist and the motion picture company to produce a fine, 
artistic production. The cartoons of Walt Disney are most 
in keeping with the art principles of drawing, composition 
and color the Museum is teaching in its free school of de- 
sign and art appreciation classes. 


One year, in September the original drawings for 
Mickey Mouse and those in color for the Silly Symphonies 
were exhibited in two of the Museum’s galleries. In con- 
nection with this exhibition, continuous motion pictures of 
the Walt Disney cartoons were shown on Saturday and Sun- 
day afternoons during the entire month. 


The Museum is constantly in search of new sources from 
which desirable film material may be secured. This past 


season the Museum of Modern Art Film Library proved to - 


be a new and helpful source. 


During a series of broadcasts sponsored by the Toledo 
Chapter of the Better Motion Picture Council over the local 
station WSPD, the Pastor of the First Unitarian Church 
made the following comment on the Museum’s motion pic- 
tures : 


“The use of motion pictures by The Toledo Museum of 
Art has been one experiment in an effort to humanize an 
Art Museum. I know something of its work in this field 
for, like many other parents, I have taken my children to 
some of the performances.” 


SILK SCREEN PRINTING 


Continued from page 13 


The screen may be cleaned with water for water ink or 
with kerosene or turpentine for oil inks. Occasionally this is 
necessary during printing to obtain the best results. 

Screens may be used many times by removing the 
stencil. A special removing liquid is usually sold with the 
stencil which when applied to it has a disintegrating effect 
and the particles of the stencil are caught and adhered to a 
newspaper placed under the screen as a pad. 

Designs may be printed in many colors, one after the 
other following exactly the same procedure as outlined here, 
after the preceding color has been allowed to dry. Interest- 
ing effects may also be obtained by ‘slipping’ a stencil and re- 
printing it in another color or through the use of transparent 
inks. Experience and experimentation will add to the list 
of effects produced with a silk screen. Half tone effects may 
be printed by exposing specially sensitized stencil sheets to 
intense light (similar to blueprinting) and following the 
regular printing process. Other variations of the process 
may be obtained from commercial houses or worked out 
through experimentation and combine to make this a fas- 
cinating worth while craft. 

The photographs for this article were taken and printed by Stan- 
dish Ingalls, grade 10, of the art department of Hastings-on-Hudson, 
New York, High School. 

The material for the photographs was arranged and demonstrated 


by William Mahoney, grade 12, of the art department of the Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, New York High School. 
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A program and Christmas card made at 


Hastings-on-Hudson High School. 
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Courtesy Edgar Lenhart 


Example of Alaskan Craft 


KNOWLEDGE OF ART MATERIALS 


Continued from page 16 


6. The prospective art teacher should gather many 
notations on the sources of materials, costs, budgeting, 
qualities, and the like. He should make a file of processes, 
bibliographies, motion pictures on processes, traveling ex- 
hibits, and ways to utilize local materials. These items are 
very important in one’s professional equipment, and should 
be developed throughout the period of training. 

The foregoing elements in the preparation of art teach- 
ers should grow out of all the art experiences of the stu- 
dent, and should not be segregated into a special course. 
Art programs are planned opportunities for favorable ex- 
perience in visual design and must not be left to chance. 
If, during the training period, the student experiences 
the whole process of art making, actually works with 
materials in a creative way, considers problems of imme- 
diate value to himself, maintains the integrity of each 
material and tool used, learns ways for evaluating ma- 
teriais, and gathers many notes on sources he should be 
better equipped to plan and select art materials as a 
teacher. 
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NEWS FROM E. A. A. 


The thirty-first annual convention of the Eastern Arts 
Association will be held in Philadelphia, March 27, 28, 29, 
and 30. Headquarters wil! be at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, where meetings and conferences will be held on the 
ballroom floor. Sectional meetings and exhibits together 
with registration facilities will occupy the entire eighteenth 
floor of the hotel. The traveling exhibits of the Association 
will be shown in the art gallery next door to the Bellevue- 
Stratford. 

_ The last time the Association met in Philadelphia was 
in 1935, and its members have been looking forward to a 
return visit. Philadelphia is a satisfying city for a con- 
vention of this nature. Its great art museum is one point 
of interest. A reception for members of the E. A. A. will 
be held there on one of the afternoons of the convention 
period. The public schools of Philadelphia, its well-known 
art schools, other institutions, and countless points of his- 
toric interest will attract our visitors. 

The program has been planned to provide information 
and inspiration in large measure. The general meetings 
will be addressed by such outstanding persons as Dr. Andrey 
Avinoff, Director of the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh; Dr. 
Alexander Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, Philadel- 
phia; Herbert Johnson, famous for his cartoons in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post; Matlack Price, authority on Art in 
Commerce; Dr. Ray Faulkner of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; and Henry Marceau, Assistant Director of 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Conferences with lively and pertinent discussion topics 
will cover the various levels in art education and will provide 
outstanding features of the program. Progress Reports 
from the Research, Accrediting, and other committees will 
demonstrate the effective work which is being carried on 
by the Association throughout the school year. 

Invitations are being sent to principals and superinten- 
. dents of schools inviting them to attend the convention 
meetings. It is thought that this may provide important 
contacts and that the opportunity to acquaint such school 
administrators with the work of the Association and its 
members will be helpful to art educational interests. 

Future information about the convention and the Asso- 
ciation may be secured by addressing the Secretary, Ray- 
mond P. Ensign, 250 East 43rd Street, New York City. 


A LETTER TO W. A. A. MEMBERS 


Dear Art, Industrial Art, and Home Economics Teachers: 


So you’re coming to Cincinnati to the Western Arts 
Association convention April 17-20! We will be glad to wel- 
come you and will try to make your visit here as pleasant 
and profitable as possible. The program arranged will be 
most interesting, stimulating, and practical, and you will 
return from the convention all pepped up and eager for work. 

Cincinnati with its rivers and seven hills is a beautiful 
city to visit. You do not want to miss seeing some of it 
while you are here. Plan to stay a day or so extra if the 
meetings are too interesting to leave. 

For a birdseye view of the city go to the top of the 
Carew Tower, our highest skyscraper. A ride on a street 
car up the incline plane to Mt. Adams offers another splendid 
view. The world-famous Rockwood Pottery is at the top of 
the plane on Mt. Adams. See their famous collection—a 
guide will conduct you through the factory. 

Just across the street from the Rockwood Pottery is the 
Sterling Glass Factory which you will not want to miss. A 
little farther on is the Art Museum and Art Academy. Do 
not miss seeing the famous Duveneck collection of paintings 
or the collection of old masters in the Art Museum. There 
are always other gallery exhibits as well. On the same car 
line but farther from town, the Zoological Gardens, with the 
outdoor barless cages and the reptile house with its fine 
murals. make a visit well worth while. 

Not far from the Zoo is the University of Cincinnati, a 
municipal university well-known for its co-op system. A 
visit to the School of Applied Arts and the School of House- 
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hold Administration will prove of interest. Xavier Univer. 
sity and Our Lady of Cincinnati College are both locateg 
on Victory Parkway. The Central Academy of Commergia] 
Art is near. 

In the city proper are the Ohio Mechanics Institute anq 
the Natural History Museum, in the same building. The 
Taft Museum should be seen because of its historic signif. 
cance, its fine architecture and furnishings, as well ag foy 
its splendid collection of art. 

The Irwin M. Krohn Conservatory in Eden Park, the 
statue of Lincoln by Barnard in the park near the Taft 
Museum, and the Tyler Davidson fountain in the heart of 
the city are all worth inspection. The new housing projects 
are of interest: Green Hills in the suburbs, and Laura] 
Homes in the congested area near the depot. Mariemont 
about nine miles east of the city, has attracted international 
attention as a model city. 

If you come by train you will enjoy the beautiful New 
Union Terminal, the “Finest in the World.” The splendid 
murals are of mosaic and fresco designed by Winold Reiss. 
The downtown art galleries—Clossons, Loring Andrews and 
Kreimers—will no doubt have some interesting exhibits, and 
the fine school buildings such as Walnut Hills, Western 
Hills and Withrow High Schools will be well worth visiting, 

We look forward to your coming. 

Very truly yours, 
Alma Jordan Knauber, University of Cincinnati 


S. E. A. CONVENTION NEWS 


All teachers of art and those interested in art educa- 
tion in the South have been awaiting the details of the com- 
ing convention of the Southeastern Arts Association which 
will be held in New Orleans, Louisiana. March 7-8-9. This 
information has been released and offers everything that 
one could wish for in the way of professional enrichment 
and personal enjoyment. 

New Orleans seems to be a perfect setting for art 
minded people and the city is planning many events of in- 
terest for all visitors, such as trips to the museums and art 
schools of the city, points of interest in the Vieux Carre 
explained by specially trained guides, breakfast in quaint 
places, get-together luncheons climaxed by a banquet at 
which Miss Amy Hinrichs, president of N. E. A., will make 
the address, and followed by a special costume dance. 

Mr. Joseph Hudnut, Dean, Graduate School of Design, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, will be the 
outstanding speaker of the Fine Arts group. Dr. Arthur 
D. Mays, Professor of Industrial Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, will be the speaker for the Indus- 
trial Arts group. There will be many other well-known 
leaders in the field of The Arts, bringing messages and 
leading in group and panel discussions on vital phases of 
Today’s Art Problems. 

Thursday evening will bring the zenith of the New 
Orleans Spring Fiesta which is being sponsored by the Young 
Mens Business Club, in which an all night tour of the French 
Quarters will be made, and after the regular meeting mem- 
bers of the Southeastern Arts Convention are invited to 
join this tour. Tours through the New Orleans Gardens 
and also one to Sophie Newcomb have been arranged for 
visitors. 

Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, and parts 
of Texas and Kentucky, form the area from which the South- 
eastern Arts Association draws its members. The objective 
of the association is chiefly the promotion of the Arts in 
Education, or rather enriching education through the arts. 
This Association in the Southeast compares to the Western 
Arts Association, The Eastern Arts Association, and The 
Pacific Arts Association in those respective areas. Mem- 
bership is open to any teacher in the public schools, private 
sthools, Catholic schools, colleges or universities, who 1s 
concerned with or interested in Art Education (there are 
departments of Industrial Arts, Home Arts, and Fine Arts). 
Send application for membership to Miss May Klutz, secre- 
tary, Girls High School, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ART 


The fifteenth in the Metropolitan Museum’s series of 
exhibitions of American industrial art will be held in 1940, 
opening with a private view for Members of the Museum 
on April 16, and to the public on the following day and 
continuing through September 15. It is planned to be a 
comprehensive display >f house furnishings, consisting in 

rt of room schemes and in part of other groupings of 
objects of industrial art used in decoration. 

For this exhibition the large gallery of special exhi- 
bitions, D 6, will be used, and its area divided into four 
parts, to facilitate practical management. Following the 
general plan of organization in the similar exhibitions of 
1929 and 1934, the Museum has invited a group of twenty- 
two architects and industrial and other designers to act as 
a cooperating committee to arrange the exhibit of Ameri- 
ican design and manufacture. The majority will be made 
in four sections, corresponding to the four sections of the 
exhibition itself. The several sections, each under the 
supervision of an architect as chairman, will prepare room 
schemes and other arrangements for their portions of the 
gallery. 

It is too soon to say what form the various units will 
take. The quality of the displays is well indicated, how- 


ever, in the membership of the Coperating Committee. 
The four section chairmen are Harvey Wiley Corbett, 


Arthur Loomis Harmon, Ely Jacques Kahn and Ralph T. 
Walker. Mr. Corbett’s collaborators will be Norman Bel 
Geddes, Donald Deskey, and Edward D. Stone; Mr. Har- 
mon will have the assistance of Gilbert Rohde, Eugene 
Schoen, Leon V. Solon, Walter von Nessen and Russel 
Wright; Mr. Kahn’s group will consist of Archibald Man- 
ning Brown, Walter Kantack, William Lescaze, Irvin L. 
Scott, and Walter Dorwin Teague; and Mr. Walker’s col- 
laborators will be Wallace K. Harrison, Gustav Jensen, 
and Raymond Loewy. As the exhibition will also include 
decorative elements of landscape design, Armistead Fitz- 
hugh will serve as landscape architect. Edward B. Kirk 
will consult with the committee regarding the illumination 
of the gallery and of the display units. 

All objects shown in this exhibition will be of Amer- 
ican design and manufacture. The majority will be made 
for this showing; there will also be included, as in the last 
comprehensive exhibition, in 1934, a number of objects 
which will not form a part of the room schemes but will be 
grouped by type and material. 

It may be recalled that in the exhibition of 1934 not 
less than 238 designers and manufacturers were repre- 
sented and that in a period of only sixty-three days the 
attendance reached 139,261. Out of such figures come the 
best recommendation of our purpose in the forthcoming 
exhibition and our hope that, despite uncertain economic 
conditions, the same popular as well as professional interest 
will be enlisted. Reprinted with permission from the Bul- 
letin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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CHICAGO ARTISTS TO EXHIBIT 


_The Forty-fourth Annual Exhibition by Artists of 
Chicago and Vicinity will open March 14 at the Art In- 
stitue of Chicago. The exhibition will include entries in 
both painting and sculpture. 

.,, Currently showing at the Institute is the exhibition 
Picasso—Forty Years of His Art” which opened on Feb- 

sess 1 with a display of 362 works of all of the artists 
riods. 


1940 


MARCH, 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE 
e SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS e 


Painting. Sculpture. Commercial Art. Teachers’ Train- 
ing. Illustrated Catalog on request. Donald D. Mattison, 
Director, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


C. P. Jennewein 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


ffers professional training in drawing, painting and design. 
Winter and Summer sessions. Moderate tuition fees. Students 
have free access to adjoining Art Museum and library. 
For information and catalogs address: 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director, Art Academy 


Eden Park Cincinnati, Ohio 


ADDITIONS TO MUSEUM COLLECTION 

Following a tradition established in former years, the 
San Francisco Museum of Art is now showing its most im- 
portant additions of the current year to its permanent col- 
lections. Altogether some 170 works have been acquired 
by the Museum during 1939. Among them are 23 oil paint- 
ings and 35 watercolors and gouaches. 

The most recent accessions include two of the finest 
paintings that were shown in the French section at the 
Palace of Fine Arts at the Exposition and which, through 
the Museum’s purchase, have now become permanently 
owned works in San Francisco. 

One is Maurice de Vlaminck’s agitated “Landscape in 
the Beauce,” in which the artist, with his peculiar and char- 
acteristic color. harmonies, has captured the feeling of the 
wind-swept and austere plateau country of central France. 
The other is Georges Rouault’s “Head of a Clown.” In its 
concentration of color within the structural black lines, 
which give a jewel-like brilliance and very strong design to 
the composition, this painting forcefully reflects Rouault’s 
unique style. e 


EDUCATORS AND DESIGNERS CONFER 


A conference held recently at the University of Mich- 
igan had as its objective the coordinating of teaching in 
the various fields of design. Educators from outstanding 
schools of design, as well as practitioners, participated in 
this first effort to bring some measure of organization into 
the training of architects and interior, industrial and ad- 
vertising designers. 

Responsible for planning the conference was an informal 
committee composed of Professor Wells Bennett, dean of 
the University’s College of Architecture and Design; Dean 
Joseph Hudnut of the Harvard Graduate School of De- 
sign; and Walter Baermann, director of the California Grad- 
uate School of Design. Dr. Walter Gropius of Harvard 
University delivered the lecture, “Contemporary Archi- 
tecture and the Training of the Architect.” 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


The Thirty-second annual convention of the Special 
Libraries Association will be held in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
June 3-6, with headquarters at the Claypool Hotel. Mrs. 
Irene M. Strieby, librarian of the Lilly Research Labora- 
tories, Indianapolis, is the National Convention chairman, 
and Miss Alma Mitchell, librarian of the Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey, is president of the Association. 

The Special Libraries Association is a national organi- 
zation whose membership is drawn from institutions or 
firms maintaining special libraries or research depart- 
ments, such as business branches and specialized depart- 
ments of public and university libraries, museums, hos- 
pitals, and from other fields of business, sciences, tech- 
nology, social welfare, and the arts. 
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AMERICAN DESIGNERS’ INSTITUTE 


The American Designers’ Institute recently held its 
second winter meeting at the American Furniture Mart, 
Chicago. The purpose of the institute, according to its an- 
nouncement, is to impress industry and the public with 
the importance of design in making the product fit the 
buyer, and so to elevate the position of the designer to 
its rightful level; and also to bring about a continual im- 
provement in design by discussion of the needs and desires 


of customers. 


NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY 


The National Sculpture Society will hold its 1940 ex- 
hibition at the Whitney Museum of Art, New York City, 
April 3 to May 3, it was recently announced. 


One or more works from each of the two hundred 
members will be shown, and non-members have also been 
invited to submit works. Living American sculptors are 
eligible, and media include marble, stone, cast stone, metal, 
wood, terra cotta, ceramics, glass, plaster, and so forth. 


YOUR ADDRESS? 


Was the latest copy of DESIGN mailed to your correct 
address? Is this address correct for all near future 
issues? 


If not please fill in this coupon and mail to Design Pub- 
lishing Co., 32 Warren St., Columbus, Ohio. 


my mailing address for 
DESIGN is— 


“CAVALCADE OF AMERICA” 


The “Cavalcade of America”, a dramatic radio pro. 
gram long distinguished among educators for its authori. 
tative contributions in the field of history, science and lit. 
erature, returned to the air-waves in a new series of broad. 
casts, Tuesday evening, January 2, over at nationwide 
hookup of National Broadcasting Company stations. The 
famous half-hour programs will be heard every Tuesday 
evening in the Eastern time area at 9 P.M., following “Jp. 
formatien Please”, in Central Time zones at 8 P.M.,, ip 
Mountain Time zones at 7 P.M. and on the Pacific Coast 
at 6 P.M. 


The 1940 Cavalcade of America will be given added 
authority and scope by a brilliant trio of American schol. 
ars, who will actively participate in the preparation of ma. 
terial for the dramatizations. 


While the objective of the new Cavalcade series wil] 
be, as in the past, the humanizing of American history, 
the 1940 series will have added educational value since ip 
its first twelve broadcasts it will follow a chronological 
sequence of episodes beginning with the curious story of 
Amerigo Vespucci, the young map-maker and clerk who 
dreamed his way to undying fame. 


Other provocative subjects to be dramatized for the 
radio audience will be an “inside” story of a risky adven- 
ture that couldn’t have succeeded, entitled “The Luck of 
The Pilgrims”; an unprejudiced treatment of the character 
of Benedict Arnold—traitor or what?, and many others, 
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SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Exhibition of the Society 
of Independent Artists will be held in New York City from 
April 19 to Mcy 12 at the American Fine Arts Society 
Galleries at 215 W. 57th Street. The exhibition is open 
to any man or woman, professional or non-professional, 
in the country, but will be limited to approximately four 
hundred due to limited facilities for showing the works. 
The closing date for receiving applications is March 23, 
according to an announcement from the Society. 


SPECIAL EASTER SU 


Five Issues DESIGN for $1.00 


Mail Coupon Today 


BSCRIPTION OFFER 


Renewals Not Included in This Offer 


A thirty day offer which gives you the opportunity of introducing the well known DESIGN magazine 
to your friends and acquaintances interested in creative art. 


Enclose One Dollar with coupon or drawn duplicate, together with name and address of friend to 
whom you wish DESIGN mailed. If you desire to have sent as Easter gift designate by writing EASTER 
GIFT across top of coupon or letter, a special Easter card bearing your name as donor will be sent 
to the recipient. Copies will start with current issue. ' 


DESICN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
32 Warren Street 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Please send your special Easter offer of five copies DESIGN (‘One Dollar) to 

Name . 
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ART FILMS 


An organization for the production 
of motion pictures in the art field. 


ART APPRECIATION SERIES 


@ CREATIVE DESIGN IN PAINTING. A demonstration by 
Professor Charles J. Martin, landscape painter, of the organi- 
zation of lines and areas within a rectangle, and the painting 
of a landscape in water colors, based upon these principles. 
1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ CREATIVE PAINTING OF LANDSCAPE. Professor Martin 
shows how an artist selects and interprets different aspects of 
a landscape in terms of water color medium. The scenes were 
taken in and near Provincetown, Mass. 1 reel, 16 mm. silent, 
$1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ THEATER DESIGN. A demonstration by Florence Ludins, 
teacher of fine arts in New York City secondary schools, of 
how line, dark-and-light, and lighting create the mood of 
tragedy and comedy in a stage setting. | reel, 16 mm. 
silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


ARTISTS AT WORK SERIES 


@ LYND WARD AT WORK. The noted American graphic 
artist engraves a block for his novel in woodcuts, ‘’Vertigo’’, 
showing the complete process of wood engraving. | reel, 16 
mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ WILLIAM GROPPER AT WORK. A sstirring illustration of 
“Woman Defending Her Home”, by William Gropper, Guggen- 
heim Fellow in Art, and exhibitor in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ GEORGE GROSZ AT WORK. Guggenheim Fellow in Art, 
and exhibitor in the Museum of Modern Art. The famous 
painter is shown at work in his studio on an oil painting. | 
reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS SERIES 


@ MAKE A MASK. A demonstration by Florence Ludins of 
the making of a papier mache mask, especially adapted for 
Junior High School and Senior High School levels. 1 reel, 
16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ MAKE A METAL PLAQUE. A demonstration by Florence 
Ludins, of the making of a metal plaque, showing the process 
in complete detail, adapted for Junior and Senior High School. 
1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ MAKE A LINOLEUM BLOCK. A demonstration by Flor- 
ence Ludins, of the cutting of a linoleum block, showing the 
use of tools, and printing, for Junior and Senior High School. 
1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


(Other Films in Preparation) 
Produced by 


ART FILMS 


ELIAS KATZ, Director 
96 Charles Street Chelsea 2-6962 
New York, N. Y. 


Exclusively distributed by 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
35 West 45th Street Bryant 9-9848 
New York, N. Y. 


For information and rentals, write directly to distributors. 
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CREATE SOMETHING 


q 


line drawing @ chalk drawing © block printing @ painting @ mural 
painting @ lettering @ poster making @ textiles @ leather tooling 
pottery @ modeling © puppetry @® mask making © wood carving 
wood-working @ metalcraft @ toy making © paper construction 


photography @ mediums and technics © creative artists 


This book provides you with material of a nature 
and quality and variety that could normally be 
“dug up” only by making many references to many 
separate volumes. And in addition, every phase 
of art procedure discussed is supplemented with 
the best type of illustration that could be secured. 


DESIGN 
32 Warren St., Columbus, Ohio 


SOMETHING. I enclose $...................... payment. 


copies of Felix Payant’s CREATE 


By FELIX PAYANT 


A HANDBOOK THAT WILL 
PROVIDE HELP FOR THE 
ART TEACHER, THE STU. 
DENT AND THE AMATEUR 


A COMPACT REFERENCE 
BOOK @ UNDERSTANDABLE 
OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
168 PAGES 6”’x9” BEAU- 
TIFULLY PRINTED © PRAC- 
TICAL @ MEETS YOUR 
MOST URGENT NEEDS. 


YOU WILL BE DELIGHTED 
WITH THIS NEW BOOK BY 
THE AUTHOR OF “DE- 
SIGN TECHNICS” AND “OUR 
CHANGING ART EDUCA- 
TION.” 


CREATE SOMETHING is based on the very popu- 
lar series of art lessons which formerly appeared 
in DESIGN under the title “Art in the Making.” 
Those of you who are familiar with that series will 
need no additional recommendation. 


Cloth Binding 


Paper Binding 
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